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ASSUMPTION PARISH Martel,parents of Arthur and Dolores 
70th Anniversary Marcel Salsoest ull stainenssupport— 
ers of the parish. 
The 70th anniversary of the lst The garage was converted to a 
Mass celebrated in Assumption Parish | 2-story building and a 2-story ell 
will be July 31,1997. The Mass was was added to the right rear side of 


celebrated in a large 'tent'! (see pic | the building. This was Assumption 
ture following page) that had been Pp Cnunchguneils May 1960. 


erectéd on the existing vacant lot , .In the meantime, the parishion- 
next to the present and original rec-}| ers loyalty and generosity was re- 
tory. warded with their own parochial 

This tent served as the church school. The open-house for the school 


until Sept.11,1927 when services were} was held Jan.22,1956. It had 8 class- 
first celebrated in a converted gar- j rooms, 2 offices and a large base- 
age (see above) aCroSSo the street” ment hall that Was and still is used 
The garage in question was purchased | for large social events. 

from Mr.&Mrs. Arthur Trottier, parents | The school was quickly filled 

of Roland and Eugene Trottier and ; to capacity. It was staffed by Pres- 
Claire Martin, who are still active ; entation-of-Mary nuns, who were 
parishioners. The rectory building | lodged in one of the oldest houses 
was purchased from Mr.&Mrs. Arthur ' in town, then converted to the con- 


Be 


held and by 1960 the parish had addi- 
tional classrooms and a new chapel- 
church. By Aug.20th, all Masses were 
celebrated in what is now Assumption 
church. 

The first pastor was Rev.Donat 
Binette. Due to failing health, he 
was replaced by Rev.Emile DuPont in 
March of 1930. It was the following 
April that the most popular and long- 
serving priest, Rev. Father Albert 
Bergeron, first came to Assumption to 
serve as assistant-pastor in his first 
parish, after ordination. 

Rev. Charles Moisan replaced Fr. 
DuPont in Dec.1934 and he was pastor 
and administrator for 14 years to be 
replaced by Fr.Bergeron, who returned 
to serve as pastor in 1948. 

Rev.Fr. Rene Julien was assigned 
as Fr.Bergeron's assistant in 1953. 
These two priests provided the spark 
for the parish's growth from the orig-' 
inal small church to a parochial 
school and new place of worship. It was 
1966 when the parishioners were shock-. 
ed to have Fr.Bergeron announce he had 
been granted a 2-years leave of ab- 
sence to do missionary work in Ken- 
tucky:. 

Rev. Noel Giard was appointed as 
Fr.Bergeron's replacement. He was the 
pastor until Aug.1968, when Rev.Charle§$ 
Aubut took over as pastor and admin- | 
istratoreforecne next. 20k years mic 
was during this time that the parish | 
received a real set-back with the an- . 
nouncement on Feb.17,1974 that the 
parochial school would close with the 
graduating class on June 14,1974. 

A thanksgiving banquet was organ- 
ized to honor and thank the nuns of 
Presentation-of-Mary for their 19 yrs. 
of dedication to Assumption Parish 
children. 


gregation's needs. 
In 1958 a fund-raising drive was 
| 
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lst Mass being conducted in Tenw 


The dynamic and popular present 
pastor Rev.Fr. Leo Martel took over 
the reins of the parish from irr 
Aubut. on Aug.7,1988. To this #daces } 
the parish has a successful religious 
instruction program, a very active 
CYO program and other parish organ- 
izations that have and do contribute 
to the strong and united "Assumption 
Family" as Fr. Leo characterizes ‘the 
parish. 

He periodically reminds his con- 
gregation that, however important 
money-raising events may be, there 
is much more to religion and he 
stresses and has succeeded in the re- 
ligious involvement of all the 
parish's societies. 
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uest Contributor 


Donat J.LaPlante 


Picturesque Rhode Island by Wi 
1881. A ase 


The Blackstone at 
Woonsocket. 


The Falls at Woonsocket. 


Woonsocket — From the East 
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PROMINENT CITIZENS from our PAST AALS a) clea ee 


truth,” an “elder statesman” in the 

: f b : : police department this week re- 

Bellingham's most famous and best liked Police Chief's cited to his colleagues this poem, 
troubles started after the 1947 election. His feud tea rewapiet as 
with the new board of Selectmen attracted nation-wide If he’s careless, he’s a bum. 
; . : : a If he’s pleasant, he’s a flirt; 
attention and was carried on the Associated Press lines it he's brie? heme enGirch 

If he hurries, he overlooks things; 


Fuclid Fleuette was born in Canada on June 19,1908 - cele padeeees pees i 
and died on December 19,1967. He became a policeman for you: ‘ 
. . - 2 ni : ; ‘ ‘ If he passes you up, he’s easy. 
in Bellingham in 19336 tlatermsbecomangschichein 1037 If he's’ energetien Hee Siete eee 
Heswas the Chief for °a"span of930 years. make a record; 
If he’s deliberate,. he’s too slow to 
: ; catch cold. 
There are many colorful stories about the Chief and he It you strike him, he’s a coward; 
was completely dedicated to his job; being on call 24 fhe ouinns Couto ste 
: sneak; 
hours a day;seven days a week. For years he operated It you see him first, he’s a bone- 
from his home on Cross Street:, the telephone being his |, | head. ae 
. . . . ® s at e 5 
only link with the citizens of Bellingham. In spite lhcky 


of this, there was very little crime in town while he If he misses it, he’s a chump. 


: If he get 
was Chief. In fact, he was a one-man force. Tf he gece fy vies ee 


On October 1945, a front page newspaper story noted that a case being heard 
in Franklin District Court was continued to Nov. 15th to allow Police Chief 
Euclid Fleuette of Bellingham to go deer hunting in the north woods. 
"Sportsmen are always agreeable." The judge was a well-known sportsman. 

On this|north woods 'expedition' the Chief carved 2 more notches on the han- 
dle of his trusty shooting iron...The first few days of his search netted 
nothing more than aching muscles, but when finally spotting a huge black 
bear he brought it down with 1 shot. A few days later the same fate befell 
a year-old doe. So the husky chief returned home in triumph, proudly die 
playing his prey. "Big-time gangsters had better steer clear of Bellinghan, 
for it's Chief is a DEAD-EYE DICK with a shooting iron." 


A Golden Gloves champion in his younger days, he swam across Silver Lake 
every day in all kinds of weather until the ice over the lake became too 
thick to swim through. He was an extremely rugged man and highly respected 
by all who knew him except of course, a few politicians who sought to 
control) the police department. 


In one court case in Wrentham which lasted for 2 
hours, the Chief was commended by the judge while at 
the same time rapping the Board of Selectmen who have 
been at odds,as uSual with the chief and the ¥peopme 
of Bellingham for not giving their Chief full isups 
port. These remarks came as a result of a charge 
against 3 men who allegedly sold alcoholic beverages 
to a minor at a-picnic held by a local organiZacapn 
and at which a 15-year old girl got “loaded” ) ame 
Board of Selectmen had issued a 1]-day beer license 
but did not bother!ito notify the Chvefeoreeneus, 
action. It was disclosed during the trial that* tge 
beer was served in paper cups. Tickéts were sold to 
over 200 people for admission to the picnic and 

were exchanged for tickets entitling the holders to 
purchase refreshments and other things that were on 
sale....At the close of the trial, the gwudge saan, 
"T want the Selectmen to know how loosely they hand 
out licenses. They don't let the Chief know what is 
going on. All of you who had anything to do with 
this picnic should be ashamed of yourselves." 


Chief Fleuette in his 
younger days. 


The Judge went on to say that-- 


"Bellingham has a one-man police force 
who does a remarkable job with his 


facilities." He then rapped the peo- 
ple of Bellingham saying,"He's a top- 
rate police officer, and Bellingham 
Hemme co. Support him. He can't do it 
alone." 


MONDAY, APRIL 28, 1947 
A ppointees 
He ‘Doesn’t Even Know’ 


BELLINGHAM—In a _ statement 
to ‘the people of Bellingham,” Po- | 
lice Chief Euclide Fleuette declared | 
today that he wants it known he 
will not be responsible for mem- 
bers of his department when he 
does not even know who they are. 

Fleuette explained that the new 
Board of Selectmen is making ap- | 
pointments to the police force,’ 
without letting the head of the de- | 
partment know who his new men 
are. 

Fleuette said he asked the Se- 
lectmen for a list of appointees 
“two or three weeks ago” but his 
request was ignored. ¢ 

“It looks,” he said, “as if they 
would like me to resign.” 

“But I. like police work and 
think I have done a good job,” 
Fleuette added. “There is no rea- 
son why I should give up my job.” 

Fleuette is a Civil Service ap- 
poingee and therefore can be re- 
moved from office only for suffi- 
cient cause following a public hear- 
ing. 
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SSSSSSDONATIONSSSS$$$ 


Kevin Donovan 

Mr.&Mrs. Theodore Aloupis 
Mr.&Mrs. Robert LaFerriere 
Betty & Frank Lewinski 
Jeanne Fleuette 

Hannah Desrosiers 

Muriel Locklin 

Dorothy Spencer 

Gladys McCain 

June Hall Merrick 


son & Lillian Hunter 
Joseph & Elinor Pouliot 


SPRING-CLEANING ??? 


It's SPRING and once the snow has 
disappeared and the weather turns war- 
mer, the first thing a native New Eng- 
lander thinks of is cleaning house 
(CULrcalniseeCLoOseTes «Walls Loors, etc) 

Well, the members of the Histor- 
ical Commission feel the same ‘urgings 
We've had scheduled WORK DAYS in the 
museum to sort, .re-arrange, clean and 
reorganize all our paraphernalia and 
Historicalhartifacts situs been: quite 
anleye-opener plus a much needed ac- 
complishment. We've found supplies we 
didn't realize we had; a shortage of 
materials necessary to our work that 
must be ordered; been excited to dis- 
cover misplaced information; and ap- 
palled. Appalled???Yes, to our regret 
and dismay we've discovered material 
we weren't aware we had and a check 
Written years earlir by one of our 
good-intentioned donors, that had been 
misplaced. We have tendered our deep- 
est apologies. Though errors can oc- 
CUrABWeeerust (something: cfethisemag— 
nitude will not happen again. 

So, it's SPRING-CLEANING time!! 
Have you started yours? Our best 
wishes to you and hope you also will 
find some pleasant surprises along 
stltmomWel V chet. -< 


Remember Tune About 


Gum Left on Bedpost? 


I CAN RECALL saving chewing 
gum on the bedpost—otherwise we 
wouldn’t have had any the next 
day! Does anyone else remember 
the song Spearmint on the Bedpost? 
It went like this: 
Does the spearmint on the 
bedpost 
Keep its flavor overnight? 
If you chew it in the morning 
Will it be too hard to bite? 
Can't you see I’m going crazy? 
Won't somebody set me right? 
Does the spearmint on the 
bedpost 
Keep its flavor overnight? 
—Lucille Eilenfeld 


Sea 


Mere) on Class of 1960 
.. Bellingham High 


lrene Bourassa Treas. Robert Picard, Fesidem Suzenne Berard, 


Photo Reproduction compliments of PHOTORAMA 


THE 
IDEAL 
GRADUATION 


GIFT 
EPILOGUE '60 


‘the best 
ECONOMY CARIN THE WORLD 


Pm The sports car maneuverability and 
performance of the MORRIS will imme- 
diately convince you that there’s more 
to a MORRIS than meets the eye! 
MORRIS is not a small car—it’s just the 
right size. 


@ FULL 12-MONTH WARRANTY 
FUEL ECONOMY: OVER 40 MPG 
TO® $@EED: OVER 70 MPH 
4-SPEED GEAR BOX 

FULL VOLUME FRESH AIR HEATER 


MORE ROOM FOR FAMILY AND 
LUGGAGE 


Made by the British Motor Corp. 
650 U.S. Dealers 


Ryan 


"4s 


romntes Mee) Pa JomO0 


low as 


PORT OF ENTRY 


Everything a sports 
car should be! 


The lowest priced 
true sports car in the world. 


$1, 825.00 delivered to your door. 
" MADE BY AUSTIN-HEALEY 


a produ:: of the 
British Motor Corporattom ted. 


PICARD MOTOR SALES, INC. 
ON RTE.146in WOONSOCKET-POpular 7-0500 


BORDERLINES 


OLD MENDON 


Mendon, named for Mendham, England, is the oldest town in Worcester 
County, and before its South Parish - now Blackstone - was incorporated, 
it was the most southeastern ‘town in the county. 

In May, 1659, the Town of Braintree petitioned for "new plantations," 
and around 1663, Moses Paine and Peter Brackett of Braintree purchased 
an eight-mile square General Court grant at "'Netmocke" for twenty-four 
pounds sterling. 

In 1667, the "Plantation at Quinshepauge" was incorporated by the name 
of Mendon, and was assigned to the County of Middlesex. 

The 46,960 acres of the original plantation grant were reduced to 
11,375 acres by the incorporation of the towns of Uxbridge, Northbridge, 
Upton, Milford, Bellingham and Blackstone whose lands were made up from 
original Mendon territory. 

Mendon is located on Nipmuc Indian territory, and in 1675, when King 
Philip's War broke out, Mendon was the first place attacked in the 
Massachusetts colony. Several Mendon settlers were slain, and the rest 
of the residents fled to Dedham. 

Mendon's first town meeting was held June 7, 1667, and Willi Crowne, 
Benjamin Albee, Ferdinando Thayer, Daniel Lovett and John Thompson Sr. 
were chosen as Selectmen. 

The earliest industries in town were in the form of a sawmill built on 
Muddy Brook in 1682 by Josiah Chapin, and two grist mills. The first 
"corne mill" was built by Benjamin Albee, and when it burned, Mathias 
Puffer built a new mill on the site of the old one. 

In 1731, the County of Worcester was incorporated, and Mendon, over 
strong protest, was absorbed into the new county. Mendon originally 
belonged to Middlesex County, and in 1671, was in Suffolk County. 

There are many interesting sidelights to Mendon's history. 

As early as 1709, the erection of a schoolhouse was voted by the town, 
and Deacon John Warfield of Dedham was installed as the first school 
master. 

In 1773, the people of Mendon passed twenty Resolves, condemning, in 
vigorous terms, the encroachments of the British government into 
American affairs. A year later, they passed resolutions that regarded 
any persons buying English goods as enemies of their country. 

After the Battle of Lexington, Mendon responded to the call to arms by 
providing one hundred and sixty-four men, and in subsequent conflicts, 
Mendon has never been found wanting in patriotism. 

In 1870, Mendon appointed a board of Fish Commissioners, and in 1871, 
the commissioners leased Mendon Pond for twenty years to Leonard Wilson 
of Milford and John Bliss of Newton "for the cultivation of useful ~ 

fishes'' for the sum of $656. The lessees stocked the pond with black bass 
and landlocked salmon as food supply for the town. 

Prominent names in Mendon are those of Rev. Grindal Rawson, the first 
minister, and Jonathan Russell, statesman, and one of the chief archi- 
tects of the Treaty of Ghent, ending the War of 1812. 

The Mendon Historical Museum at the town green served as a bank from 
1825 to 1831, and later housed the town offices; today it offers visitors 
a fascinating look at Mendon's past - a town rich in heritage and rural 


charm. 
FDD 


FOR ALL THOSE BORN PRIOR TO 1940 


We were before television, before penicillin, before polio shots, 
frozen foods, xerox, contact lenses, Frisbees and the Pill. 


We were before radar, credit cards, split atoms, laser beams and 
ballpoint pens; before panythose, dishwashers, clothes dryers, 
electric blankets, air conditioners, drip dry clothes - and before 
man walked on the moon. 


We got married first and then lived together. How quaint can you be? 


In our time, closets were for clothes, not for 'coming out of'. 
Bunnies were small rabbits and rabbits were not Volkswagons. Designer 
Jeans were scheming girls named Jean or Jeanne, and having a 
meaningful relationship meant getting along well with your cousins. 


We thought fast food was what you ate during Lent, and Outer Space was 
the back of the Riviera Theater. 


We were before house-husbands, gay rights, computer dating, dual 
careers, and commuter marriages. We were before day-care centers, 
group therapy, and nursing homes. We never heard of FM radio, tape 
decks, electric typewriters, artificial hearts, word processors, 
yogurt, and guys wearing earrings. For us, time-sharing meant 
togetherness - not computers or condominiums; a 'chip' meant a piece 
of wood, hardware meant hardware and software wasn't even a word! 


In 1940, 'made in Japan' meant junk and the term ' making out' referred 
to how you did on the exam. Pizza Parlors, 'MacDonalds' and instant 
coffee were unheard of. 


We hit the scene when there were 5 and 10 cent stores where you bought 
things for five and ten cents. Sanders or Wilsons sold ice crean cones 
for a nickel or dime. For one nickel you could ride a street car, make 
a phone call, buy a Pepsi er enough stamps to mail one letter and two 
postcards. You could buy a new Chevy Coupe for $600 but who could 
afford one; a pity too - because gas was only 1l¢ a gallon! 


In our day cigarette smoking was fashionable, GRASS was mowed, coke 
was a cool drink and POT was something you cook in. ROCK MUSIC was a 
grandma's lullaby and AIDS were helpers in the principal's office. 


We were certainly not before the difference between the sexes was 
discovered but we were surely before the sex change: we made do with 
what we had. And we were the last generation that was so dumb as to 
think you needed a husband to have a baby! 


No wonder we are so confused and there is such a generation gap today! 
BUT WE SURVIVED!! What better reason to celebrate. 


Contributed by Eunice (Aldrich) Clark 
EDITOR'S NOTE: 
We were also before the Concord, building booms, fax machines, answering machines, CDs, 
VCRs, telemarketing, dental insurance, shopping malls, super markets, mini skirts, 
‘super highways, roller blades and entertainment centers and multi cinemas. We were 
during 'Banned in Boston', Juke boxes and when the Empire State Building was the 
tallest in the world. ~9 


THE LOCAL FACTORY ERA _ After a bath in sulphuric acid to remove 
stubborn dirt etc. the wool is dried, crush- 
ed and blown into a dusting machine where it's 
violently shaken to remove carbon dust. The 
wool is then blended, sent through carding 
machines, revolving rollers, the last with 
fine teeth to straighten and interweave the 
fibers. It emerges like spider web, which is 
then wound onto a cone, draping evenly over 
the form. This forms a blanket of wool. 

When the correct weight is reached, the blan- 
ket is removed and the tip pressed. To hard- 
en the felt and shrink it, it goes through 
continuous applications of heat, pressure, 
vibration and moisture. Next, the flat bodi- 
es are inspected, soaked in a series of tanks. 
The bodies are kneaded, pressed and rubbed. 
More machines bump, roll, beat and pound the 
hat bodies, stratched, wet, dried and ready 
for dying. They are then squeezed, twisted 
etc. several times and inspected for any re- 
maining foreign substances, which are re- 
moved with tweezers. The flat bodies are 
stiffened by being soaked in a shellac mix- 
ture. The hat is then blocked on hot metal 
cone-shaped blocks. The bodies are steamed, 
crowns stretched and brims rolled, if requir- 
ed. After another drying process, the hat 

is drawn over a block, tied down, sanded for 
smoothness and vacuumed and brushed. 

Many blocks are made for the different 
sizes and shapes of ladies hats. Dampened 
felt is pulled and stretched on hot metal 
dies. The hat is tied once more onto the 
block to dry in shape. It is sanded smooth 
inside and out and vacuumed again. A second 
blocking on a wood block is necessary for the 
correct shape and size and brims trimmed. 
They are then ready for the trimming depart- 


For many years there were a lot of factor- 
ies in this area and surrounding towns. Bell- 
ingham had the mills, glue factory, boot 
shops, grist mills, saw mills etc. Near by 
was the Hopedale Draper Plant, manufacturers 
of looms. Milford had several shoe shops, 
hat shop and rubber shop. It was mostly 
local people who worked in those shops. Many 
folks didn't own a car and had to walk, take 
a train, trolley or bus to get to work. 

The rubber shop is still operating but 
during WWII it employed many people in the 
making of rain gear for service men. 

The Draper plant sits idle where once it 
was a living for a large share of the local 
population. 

The shoe shops and hat factory are gone, 
most burning after sitting idle for many 
months. It's sad to see the vacant lots and 
remembering the hustle and bustle of by gone 
years. 

My aunt worked as a straw operator in the 
hat factory for many years. I visited her in 
the shop and was fascinated watching her run 
the sewing machine and from a large spool of 
straw fashioning and shaping a hat. Years 
later, when my children were small, I saw an 
ad for homeworkers trimming hats from Lish Co. 
in Framingham. Having always enjoyed doing 
fancy work, I decided to try it. It was fun 
but exasperating. It required many trips to 
Framingham to learn how to trim a new style. 
Boxes of hats would be delivered and picked up 
when completed. It was always a rush. An 
order would be promised to a store long before 
it was possible to complete it. 

When my children were older, the Medway Hat 
Shop moved into the mill on Maple Street. I ent after the hat bands are put in. The 
decided to try it out as they had mother's trimmers add bows, ornaments, draping and 
hours. I went from making flowers to the veils. The trimmed hats are then packed in 
trimming department and really enjoyed it, but] boxes, ready to be sent to the stores. 
once again, the rush was too much. Hats FMM 
would be promised to the stores when only half ° 70s. ae 
the trimming material was on hand. It just Gay Winter 

Felts 
Reg, (08 


wasn't worth the aggravation. However, I 
never lost my interest in the creation of a 
hat. I also loved wearing them. Later on I 
learned how felt hats were made - a long and 
tedious process. 

Wool from several sheep goes into hat mak- 
ing. Different breeds of sheep produce diff- 
erent kinds of wool. It takes a blend to 
produce a hat body along with a synthetic 
fiber. After the raw wool is cleaned and 
combed, the fibers are separated, long and 
short. The short ones are suited for wool 
felts. 
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The following is a tribute to Anthony Minichiello, former superintendent of the Bellingham 
sunool system. It was written by John Thuot, an English teacher at Bellingham High School. 


EDUCATION: 

Holy Cross College, A.B., 1940 

Boston University, M.Ed., 1952 

Boston University, CAGS, 1959 

Other graduate work at Worcester State, Boston State, Framingham State 


CAREER: 

Entire career in Mendon and Bellingham 
Served Bellingham School System 38 years 
Principal, Center School 1945-47 

Principal, South School 1947-56 

Principal, Pinecrest School 1956-57 
Superintendent /Assistant Superintendent 1959 
Superintendent 1957-80 


AFFILIATIONS: 
Former member Phi Delta Kappa 
President, Worcester County Superintendent's Association 1970 
Member of Tri-county Superintendent's Association 1960-1980 
Granted 10 year membership in the New England Association of Colleges and Schools 
Member, American Association of School Administrators 
New England Association of School Administrators 
Massachusetts Association of School Supreintendents & Administrators 
Former Executive Committee Member, M.A.S.S. 
Bellingham Lions Club 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS : 

Revised entire curriculum for implementation with the opening of new high school in 1963 
Wrote Educational Specifications for Pinecrest School, Macy School and Stall Brook 
Wrote Equipment Specifications for Bellingham Memorial Jr./Sr. High School and High 
School addition. 

Served as consultant for four building committees. 

Served as School Committee Secretary for over fifteen years. 


PERSONALS : 
Resident of Bellingham for 29 years. 


Every now and then 
A meteor streaks 
Across the skies of time 
Tllumination 
Which staggers the darkness 
Of minds 
And while some 
Absorb and bathe in it 
Others don't even realize 
That it was there 
At allve. 


FROM OUR FILES 


GR 


By I. L. Pfalser 


The word "Spencerian" will probably bring 
back many a memory of hours spent in the ole' 
schoolhouse struggling with the middle 'R' of 
Readin', Ritin', and Rithmetic.' Derived from 
the last name of Platt Rogers Spencer, the 
American authority on proper penmanship, it 
cast the example of perfection in handwriting 
that students for over a century strived to 
attain. 

Under the guidance of an ever alert teach- 
er, the proper posture and position was assum- 
ed. Then with a rolling motion of the forearm 
(NOT THE FINGERS) the exercise of oval arm 
push and pull strokes was commenced. Round 
and evenly spaced ovals flowed from the pens 
of most of the girls and a few of the boys 
with little effort. The remainder struggled 
along under the hardship of lopsided loops of 
varying sizes from an erratic scratching pen. 

But lo, the poor left-hander among the 
group struggled even harder with an awkward 
right hand. He was a little more fortunate 
if perchance the teacher was one of those 
with 'new ideas' who allowed him to continue 
with his southpaw approach. 

Nowadays, with the typewriter and IBM mach- 
ines at hand, penmanship has lost its place 
of prestige in the school system as well as 
business. Time was when one's handwriting 
was the character of the man and almost as 
important as a college degree today. At the 
time when everything had to be transcribed by 
hand, it was highly important that the product 
be readable after the ink was dry. An un- 
readable sheet of scribbles and scrawls could 
mean the difference between a loss or a 
profitable business transaction. 

Of course, there was the alternative of a 
printed script but this was frowned upon as 
being slow and a mark of a poor penman even 
though the professional calligraphers, the 
artists of the writing world, usually used 
some type of printing form for their manuscr- 
ipt production. Even then it was the free 
flowing handwriting referred to as cipper- 
plate and later Spencerian that received the 


denen 


acknowledged praise of the world at large. 

So it was that many an idle hour was spent 
practicing the alphabet and doing special pen 
exercises on Sunday afternoons, and evenings 
by lamplight. You sat always in an upright 
position, keeping both feet on the floor, 
making an easy rolling action of the arm, 
avoiding any finger movement. The upright 
sitting position was strongly stressed on the 
basis of hygiene as undue bending could cause 
eyestrain, shallow breathing, poor circula- 
tion, indigestion and fatigue. 

One of the main exercises for writing im- 
provement was ornamental penmanship. When 
mastered, this was the signature of the mas- 
ter penman and covered a whole series of flo- 
urishing designs and pictures, embellished 
quill pens, scrolls, swooping birds, swans, 
angles, edgings and even large animals filled 
in with ovals, all constructed of curling, 
swirling, flowing pen lines. Used as decora- 
tions for personal letters, they were a joy 
to behold. The small lacy greeting cards and 
valentines from the same period of time were 
decorated with similar designs and patterns. 

Only a few craftsmen remain to date that 
are masters of this ornamental penmanship, 
not to mention beautiful handwriting. Modern 
writing, printing and reproduction methods 
stressing the need for speed, the typewriter 
and others are slowly reducing the fine pen- 
manship to an art of the professional calli- 
grapher rather than the public at large. I 
am sure that if Mr. Spencer were alive today, 
he would have some very pointed remarks to 
make with regards to lack of pride in our 
modern handwriting. 


Editor's note: The Palmer and Rinehart 


method is no doubt what our readers will 
F.M.M. 


remember. 
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The» <collowing charts are for our school-age ureadéers “AND *for those of 
Pommwno would slike to be that age jagain......;..Can we stump you??? 


The One-Cent-a-Week Man 


| 

| : 

H ABEL MAVIE allheard of the man who is asked whether he would take a job at 1 cent 

a week, 2 cents the next week, and then double the total for cach week — the 

\ engagement to last for one year. ‘The man refused the job, and then the employer 

i figured out for him what he would have earned at the end of the 52d week. Do 

j you know? — 

i Well, here it is, and at the end of the year it is some salary — more than any 
corporation in the world could pay. But after you have read it, don't figure it out 

| yourself and get some other answer, and then write me and ask if you are right. For 

; I haven't the time, unfortunately, to answer a thousand or ten of such letters. Besides,’ 

j this was figured out by expert accountants and I know it holds water. 


The Best Perpetual Calendar Ever Devised 


(Reproduced by Courtesy of Dodd, Mead & Conipany, From the New International Encyclopedia) ! ° = ; 
H Ist week Ot 27th week _ - 671,088.64 
Sept. | June | Feb. | Aug. | May | 2d week 02 || 28th week | 1,342,177.28 
DAY OF TIIE MONTIE Dec. Mar. i 3d) week 04 29th week 2,684,354.56 
- ee wil Nov. | Feb. 4th week 08 30th week 5,368,709.12 
he oR Shy edt) = * i ie cee ates "Sth week 16 31st week 10,737,418.24 
Dee nin 2a) 30 4 % ml sl Nae. me 6th week | 32 32d week | 21,474,836.48 
: f ge | ee a 7th week 64 33d week 42,949,672.96 
3 J 17 24 31 x “{- = £ j Wednesday : 8th week 1.28 34th week 85,899,345.92 
4 de 1825 § igi x Be , = * A iwicalan j 9th week 2.56 35th week 171,798,691.84 
| bee tie Pe ee eS ee ; 10th week 5.12 36th week a 343,597,383.68 
} ‘ * 1 =| Friday : 11th week 10.24 37th week 687,194,767.36 
I t § x | Seuistaay | 12th week 20.48 38th week | ——_—_—i1,374,389,534.72 
F F, ok Ca cata - 13th week 40.96 39th week i 2,748,779,069.44 
Bee escent | 8) ld olithied x | Sunday 14th week 81,92 | 40urweek | —«S497,558,138.88 
1800 | 1801 1802 | 1803 es { “15th week 1603.84 4ist week i 10,995,116,277.76 a 
Bae [ul 807 es enasey, 1809 { “Toth week 327.08 | 42d week | __21,990,232,555.52 
1817 | 1818 | 1810 is ee | 17th week 655.36 43d week | + 43,980,405, 111.04 
1823 | .... | 1824 | 1825 | 1826 “18th week 1,310.72 44th week 37,960,930,222.08 
A828 | 1829 | 1830 | 1R31 | .... : { 19th week 2,621.44 45th week 175,921,860,444.16 
te 54 re ava eats be 20th week 5,242.88 46th week 351,843,720,888.32 
beds Veinass Pingel: 84 jase |! | 2ist_week 10,485.76 47th week 703,687,441,776.64 
SSL fee ce TRSZ0 18531] 1854 NOTE | 22d week 20,971.52 48th week 1,407,374,883,553.28 
1856 | 1857 | 1asa | ixso | .... : 23d week | 41,943.04 49th week 2,814,749,767,106.56 
ee hes en Etc a EEG peeaee “24th week 83,886.08 50th week 5,629,499,534,213.12 
1873 | 1874 | 1875 |. ere: | toca 25th week 167,772.16 Sist week 11,258,999,068,426.24 
1879 | .... | 7480 | 1881 | 1882 | bissextile ; 26th week 335,544.32 52d week 22,517,998, 136,852.48 | 
1884 | 1885 | 1886 | 1887] .... years only. 
1890) | 89 | 15s | 4892 | 1893 | No atten- \ . 
.... | 1896 | 1897 | 1898 | 1299 | tion need i ~ How About This? Who Can Do It? 
1902 | 1903 | ... 1904°) 1605 | be paid to 4 : 
sees | £908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 }| leap years HE answer, as you will notice, is twenty-two trillions, five hundred seventcen billions, nine 
1913 | 1914 ] 1915 1916.\\ inl h ‘ i hundred ninety-cight millions, one hundred thirty-six thousand, cight hundred fifty-two dollars 
1919 1920 1921 A punesse Ele : ' and forty-eight cents. That is the answer at the end of the fifty-two weeks. 
0? F inte iB t 1922 date falls i Now, a man in Norfolk wants to know how many thousand-dollar bills it would take to pay 
1924 1925 1926 1927 See in January + | thissum. Jt would take, therefore, at this time, twenty-two billion, five hundred seventeen million, 
1930 | 1931 1932 | 1933 | or Febru- 4 nine hundred ninety-cight thousand, one hundred thirty-seven bills of a thousand dollars each to 


inake payment at the end of the year, It would take, at the end of the twenty-six weeks, three 
hundred thirty-six such bills to settle the matter. 


1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | ary. \ 
If you want to gct dizzy, just multiply this 1 cent a weck geomctrically after the second week. 
{ 


1941 | 1942 | 1943 | .... | 1944 
1947 | .... | £948 | 1949 | 1950 
1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 


4958) ) 1989 |...» | 1960 | 1961 3 week it would be 130 septillions, 825 sextillions. Now go on for yourself. I can't, because I do- 

sees | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 | 1967 ‘| » not know what to call the result. In other words, while for the cleventh weck there are 27 places 

1969 | 1970 | 1971 aan Lore. { | to the left of the decimal point and, therefore, septillions, there would be for the twelfth week, 53 

TOTS ey 1976 | 1977 | 1978 i | places to the left of the decimal point. Indicating how rapidly the sum would increase in this way, 

1980 1981 1982 | 1983 1] will point out that the places to the left of the decimal point at the end of the 15th week will be 
; 


That is, the figure for the third week will be four cents, which is the figure for the second week 
(2 cents) times itself. The figure for the fourth week would be 16 cents (4 times 4), for the fifth 
week $2.56, etc. By the tenth week the total would be cleven trillions, 438 millions; for the eleventh 


eee 418, which would give a perfectly enormous figure. 
1986 | 1987 | .... | 1988 | 1989 As a matter of fact, these larger sums could only be understood by using a method similar to 
Speen 1992 | 1993 | 1994 1995 that which the astronomers have Curned to in expressing interstellar distances. They use, for such 
1997 | 1998 | 1999 | ... 2000 4 purposes, the terin “light vears.”” A light year means the distance traveled by a ray of light during 
: one year, and since light travels at the rate of 186 thousand miles a second and keeps on traveling 
days, nights, holidays and Sundays, it is obvious that the figure at the end of the year is almost 


Perpetual Calendar. An arrangement for ascertainin A ine i erthel here ¢ 1 light is reachi to-d 
. . 4 as g_the day of the week corresponding to an incomprehensible amount, Nevertheless, there are stars whose light is reaching us to-day 
any desired date and for solving other similar problems. The following form of ase gpae calee: ; which light left the star prior to the beginning of the Christian era. When one contemplates reaching 
dar was arranged by Capt. J. Herschel, and is probably the best yet devised. As here given, H the filty-second week of the problem, one contemplates figures which must be comparable with 
it covers the period from 1798 to 2000, but it can be extended casily in either direction. i the distance between the star I have just spoken of and the earth. 


Every date is composed of four elements, viz.: 

(1) Day of the week. (2) Day of the month. (3) Name of the month. (4) Number of the year. 
pg three of these elements being given, we can find the fourth from the perpetual calendar. 

US, suppose we wish to find what day of the werk corresponded to March 4, 1865, on which 
day Lincoln was inaugurated President of the United States for the second time. Entering the 
calendar in the column headed “ March,” and opposite the ‘‘day of the month" 4, we find the 
sign +. Now, entering the column containing the year 1865, and going up it to the same sign +, 


we find opposité that sign, on the right, the ‘'d f tl — i 
ads tangeeated daly cht, ay of the week Saturday. Accordingly, Lincoln 


Again, suppose it is required to find in what years March 4 (inauguration d 7) can fall : 
—s As before, for March 4 we find the sign +. Opposite Sunday we Anal that sign fee 
ace anes of years, beginning with 1798, 1804, clc. In all the years in this column, therefore, { 
raat “lh le ia ga But \ipeleg dha Tie a atl usually occur only in vears fol- ‘ Th s * i 4 i . dh fs ale 
5 oe atter are indicat italics int erpetual calendar. : f j 
Sunday inaugurations occurred in 1X21, 1849, 1877, Jor? nah One eto: baa | 1S is our ast BSete pte 2 : Ne 
publish four issues a year. Our next one, 
#138, should be out some time in October. 
’ 


Have a pleasant summer! 
i FE OK KK KKK 2K 2 KK 2K 2 2K KK 2K 2K 2K 2K 2K OK 2K 2K KK 2K 2K ok 2K ok 2K ok 2k 2k 2k 2k 


TRIVIA ANSWERS FROM PAGE 14. SRO GK 


| 
1. King Charles the 2nd of England. | 
ero he Sault side lor Fant Stibebreen RtE495 | ns leer aace Te co tered’ wae 
and Granite St. Y J ; r 


; ; DeCaro would like to buy it. You may con- 
3. At tbe junction of Mechanic St.Maple St. and | tact her at 62 Boileau Ct., Middletowm, MD 
South Maple St. ‘zip 21769 
4. Decoration Day. ‘ 


5. Mary Zajac at age 99. 13- 


Appearing in issue #135 


The Bellingham Historic Commission apologizes 
for not printing the answers to these trivia 
questions in our last issue. 


BELLINGHAM TRIVIA QUESTIONS 


1- Before Bellingham was named Bellingham it 
had another name. What was that name? 

2- Where is Quaw Hill located in Bellingham? 

3- There were four Presidents of the United 
States born in Norfolk County. Name them 
and the towns that they were born in. 

4— Crooks Corner in South Bellingham has 
another official name. What is it? 


S- Daigle's Curve previously had another name. 


What was it? 

6- Silver Lake also had a previous name. 
What was it? 

7- What section of town is Crimpville located 
in and why was it called Crimpville? 

8- Where was the Bellingham Navy Yard 
Locatea? 

9- Benjamin Franklin visited Bellingham for 
what purpose? 

10- Where is Rakeville or Wilcoxville located 
in Bellingham? 

eels 


Answers ; 

1. Westham for 24 hours. 

2. Off Maple St. near Rte. 495. 

3. John Adams, John Quincy Adams, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy and Gearge Bush. Quincy then Braintree., 

also Quincy., Brookline and Milton Massachusetts. 

4. Beausoleil Square named after the first president 
and woman of the Anerican Legion Post. 

5. Petrosky Curve. 

6. Hoag Lake. 

7. North Main St. fron the Charles River to Hartfrod 
Ave. That part of town where the 'kip' part of the 
boot wasforiaed called 'crimping'. 

8. The Charles River near Riverbank Rdad. 

9. Laying stone mile markers for the Boston Post Middle 
Road. 

10. The area of Lake St. and Wrenthan Road. This is 
where a farm impliment making business was located. It 
was owned and operated by the Wilcox Family residing in 
that area. 


Five new Bellingham Trivia Questions, answers to be found 


on page 13. 

1-Wno was the Charles River named after? 
2-Wnere was the poor farm located? 
3-Where is the Four Corners located? 


4-In the early nineteen hundreds Memorial Day was called 


what? 
5-Wno was the last recepient of the Boston Post Cane? 


Dr. W. H Clack of Bellingham Struck by 
#& Train at Suuth Milford Orossing. 

Dr. William H. Clark of Bellingham 
was struck aud instantly killed by thy 
engino on the incoming 5.50 train on 
the New York, New Haven & Hurtfora 
railroad at the South Milford crossing 
Saturday evening. The usual whistle 
signal had been blown for the crossing. 
aud the fireman was ringing the bell as 
the train approached the station. When 
the engino was less than 60 feet from 
the crossing, a team was seen rapidly 
approaching from the Belliugham side, 
aud at the time only about 20 feet from 
the track. Before the speed of the train 
could be slackened the collision had 
taken place. 

The horse was eutangled in the fen- 
der aud working parts of the eugire, 
aud was pushed or dragged 400 feet or 
more, the carriage was broken to kind- 
lin wood, and Dr, Clark was thrown 60 
feet or qmore against a stone wall. The 
iin wus brought to # stop us soon as 
possible, and backing to the scene of the 
accident the body was taken up aud 
broughc to Milford. Dr. William J. 
Ciarke, medical exuminer, viewed the 
remains at the station aud gave permis- 
sion for their removal to Emery & 
Wood’s undertaking rooms, where they 
Were prepared for burial. They were 
tuken to the hoime of the deceased 
at Belliughbam Suuday morning. 

The medical examination showed that 
the skull hud beeu fractured, one hip 
broken and a shoulder dislocated, the 
blow on the head causing death. The 
deceased was 51 years old, and was boru 
in Tolland, Conn. He graduated from 
the Now York university in 1883 und 
had practised several years in Ipswich 
before coming to Bellingham. He was 
slightly deat, and it is supposed that he 
did not hear the whistle or bell of the 
approaching train. Only a few mouths 
ago he had a narrow escape from being 
struck by Wngineer Sinith’s locomotive - 
awe the same crossing, the engine boing 
Within a foot of the rear wheel of the 
ductor's carriage us is left the crossing. 
fo is thought that, as he was ip 
proachioy the track at right angles, he 
Dust have seen the train, and that, be- 
iny in hasteand with his former experi- 
ebee there ju iniud, he thoughe be had 
Lite vO ross. 

Dr. Clark cane to Gellingham about 
three yours ayo, and was building wp a 
large and lucrative practice. Hou was a 
careful and competent physiciu aud 
had the contideuce of all his patients. 
He is survived by his wife, one daugh- 
tar, and bis inorher, whois iu her 4st 
your Dhe funeral wis held in Belling: 
lia, Wouduesday fo 


INSTANTLY KILLED. pop, 15, Ban 


MAILEOK 
NEWS 


Dear Crimpville Comments, 

Please accept this check for my 
continuing support of your paper. I 
just love it and can't wait for each 
edition. 

Could you please put some pic- 
tures of Classmates during the '20s 
fameememoouchn School in your paper? 
There were seven Chandler kids in 
school during that time. We couldn't 
afford a camera so therefore 
NO plctures of us growing up. 

Thank you, 


Hannah Chandler Desrosiers 


Dear Friends, 

meaieatraid I'm a victim 
Ceeeemiation, as I thought I had sent 
a check. After going through my can- 
celed checks I discovered I hadn't. 

Pieang | look forward to the 
Comments. He calls me every night. 
night the first thing he said was, 
"Did you get your Crimpville Comments?" 

When we get our Comments it's 
like a little breath of home. 

Thank you, 
Dorothy Spencer. 


Of Duos 


Last 


Thanks for the Comments. They 
Sareagreat..:. 


Betty and Frank Lewinski 


Thanks for your efforts to keep 
Bellingham history alive. It means a 
great deal to us who are afar. 


Emile Pouliot 


WHY DON'T YOU WRITE??? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Bellingham Historical Commission; 


Greetings, 

I do enjoy receiving the Crimp- 
ville Comments. I grew up in Belling- 
ham Center. We lived in the house be- 
Nindmptcieschupch: a thinke 1 tes now 
The Knotts. I was in the second class 
to enter the High School in South 
Bellingham. 

I have many fond memories of my 
years in Bellingham. My very best 
friend was Norman Belcher. Also my 
cousin freddy Hunter, the, Cook boys 
and of course the prettiest girl in 
town, Hazel White. 

I can remember sitting on the 
big rock down by the Depot and watch- 
ing the Silver Streak on it's way 
to Franklin on a good will tour. 

I remember watching the Hinden- 
burg going by on it's way from 
Boston to New York. 

My grandmother lived in the 
house with the porch just up Scott 
Hill Road and my uncle Robert"Bob" 
Hunter lived on the other side of 
Chomc Ube ue 

I am enclosing a small donation 
to help with the mailing. 

Take Care, 
Johbneisehuncer, Jr. 


“cy, 
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OO TRUA BOIS aT SS 


EARLY MEDICAL INSTRUMENTS AND PILL BOTTLES DATING BACK 100 YEARS ON DISPLAY AT MUSEUM 


DEATHS 
Mary Zajac 


Helen (Kraucunas) Chouinard 
Phyllis G. Clark 

Ora M. Paul 

Mac A. Elliot 

Joan A. McGue 3/16/96 
William B. Clemons 

Isadora Andrews 

Jesse Dalpe 

Herene Pouliot 


Augustino Ottavi 
Margaret J. (Peg) McCleary 
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Bellingham Historical Commission 
3 Common Street 

Old Library Building 

Bellingham, MA 02019 


BEFORE 


MA'S SNACK BAR 
(originally SULLIVAN'S TAVERN) 


ee 


AFTER 


MARIE'S RESTAURANT 
Bellingham Center 


